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ABSTRACT ^ , ' " .r^. 

Since high school and college students are often 
ass gned research papers which require extensive reading, they would 
benefit by using a specific strategy which helps them m applying 
information-search skills, reading skills, and cognitive processes. 
Su-h a strategy assumes that it is the organization of ideas from 
several sources which produces integration in learning and that the ^ 
quality of the studen-t's written or oral output is influenced by tiv€ 
way in wl.ich ^ he reading task is carried out. An ef fective str^-egy 
involves five tice-manaaement principles to assure that the , task is 
manageable and three general skill or process areas— search skills, 
^^I'^xibl^' reading skills, and idea integration. Following this 
strategy makes the task possible and iateresting, provides internal 
reinforcement, takes fallible memory into account, gives a structure 
for skill use, and produces a final report of better quality. (A 
chart of the strategy is included.) (Ja) 
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A Strategy for Reading Independently 



INTRODliCTION 

Students In hif;h schcot and college often face independent study projects 
that require them to do wide reading,. For example, they may be expected to research- 
a topic to prepare for writing a term paper or for making an oral presentation. 
The r^;irnin>; intc-ntion for them usually is to develop some perspective regarding 
the information they gain. It means they are expected to form and expand upon a 
thesis idea. 

Tims, they niust be rible to do relatively extensive reading about a topic. In 
contrast to purely intensive reading from a single text. Further, they must synthe- 
size and extend the ideas generated from all the reading. Successfully carying out 
such a task requires the application of information search skills, reading skills, 
and cognitive processes. To increase the interest and efficie^ncy in accomplishing 
such a task, a definite strategy for sequencing a^^^ timing must be a5>p^lied to 
nkills. 

ASSl^MniONS ' . 

Two assumptions are made regarding the need for a strategy. One is that wide 
reading itself is not necessarily an integrative learning experience for a reader. 
Studetits ir.ay collect bits of information from^ book, do the same from others, and 
piece tho information together with little integration of ideas occurring. Ilnstcnd. 
it is the organisation of ideas from several sources which brings about the integra- 
tion in the learning. 

Another related assumption is that the way in which the reading task is done 
influences the quality of written or orsl output a student produces. While students 
may receive help on the search process, and even on the actual wft^ting process, the 
skills necessary for carrying out-thci^^adtng part of the project seldom receive 
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focusi-a aitor.tion. Spending more effort on developing various reading techniques 
may prod'acc better thought and ox-anization in the actual written or oral presen- 
tntion. 

TYPICAL PROP.I.K-IS 

- There are several predictable problems students may encounter when working on 
a project involving wide reading. Application of the strategy generally allows 
students to deal with these problems more successfully. 

A cou;>le of the problems are related to the search aspect of a project. Ona 
of tlu-m has to do with choosing a topic. Another involves locating materials. 

Other problems relate to the reading techniques used by students. First, . 
j,ro-n..,tur.. In-dcptl, roadinR of the matcrinls can be counter-productive for eiTiclent 
acconipUshr.. nt of the task and, in some cases, can actually prevent desired ends 
(such as developing prespcctive about a topic or Integrating information) from being 
achieved. Also, students. may become discouraged after spending a considerable 
;ir.ount'.of t i.u- on n certain part of their reading (or note-taking) if later on they 
find oti,fr v^ter or part of the topic more in tune with their interests. 

,h.:,n tlu re is the dilemma of needing, from the' beginning,- a. ^pecific question 
• to address in the research, yet not being able to knO« that question if the topic 
is in a new unfamiliar area. The begianing. organization can be chaotic, and students 
sonictin.-p. wind up taking too many notes on miscellaneous points without a focus 
to tie thorn tu>'.cther. ' 

" :%vst of those reading problems can be summarized as a failure to know and apply 
good tir o management principles as they pertain to such a pro ject. " , Part of this 
failure Involves uncertain understanding and/or careless application of reading 
techniques and organizational processes. 

■ As a rcsult,\any students behave In unfortunate ways. For instance, they may 
think only In tenns\f the total project, and the Intimidation, of that brings irnmobi: 
.iz.ation. Or. a pleced^together project .resulting from poorly planned and executed 



reading may bring anxiety. 
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TIMK MA::A(:?.:Mr.iVr rRiNciriJ^s * 

A usff(il way to carry out an independent study project is to apply a . stra- 
tegy usin>; certain time management principles. 

One basic principle is th at sub-units of a large task must be defined care *- 
fully. Sue Figure 1. (For most students an independent study project is a large 
task.) Tlierc also should be a rationale for each sub-unit specification, 

(Insert Figure 1 about here) 
iiiriitv}\y Huy.yxi^tcd here has six sub-units. The first is to choose a 
topic or -idea to research. The second is to expand the sources of information to 
a relativoly large number, while the third is to limit those sources to less than 
half of tlu- i»riginal nimiber. The designated number twenty-five in this case is an 
arbitrary fii.ure, yet a workable one, to begin with for most student projects. 
The rationale is to be able to get a broad perspective firs t--to have some sense 
of tho. I'xpanitivoncss oP a topic and to know how much is^ available regarding it-- 
|)efore finding .a manageable limitation of the ideas and materials. Further, the 
j>rocossos of oxpanding and limiting enable a student to gain confidence in making 
jud>;nionir. alMuit what to learn, allowing. him to be in control of his own learning. 

, The foiirt*^ sub-unit is to find passap;os relevant to the topic in the selected 
iu)urces. Tlio rationale for this ia that in-depth reading of more than passages 
;ls u.sii.illy unnecessary and can be- distracting fo^ the focus of the topic. Finding al 
|;he pas s:.2,;es before actually doing the in-depth reading of them helps to highlight 
;lssucs and to give perspective regarding how an issue or question is handled in 
the liteVaturo. And, it provides a known and manageable boundary for the reading. 

Tiie fifth sub-unit is to read in depth and to reflect on the ideas in the 
I>assa>'c.*?. This step offers the chance for absorption, evaluation, and integration 
of ideas. By reading passages only, rather than entire sources, less time usually 
lapses between the various passage readings. (This helps to eliminate some • for- • 
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get ti nr. prohl rtns. ) 

Thc^iiixth sub-unit is to determine the central point of the paper or talk. 
The student ought to make a statement about the topic-'-pne. chat can be held up to 
objection or for proof. Unless that is done, the outcome may become a collection 
only of piocod together facts and ideas.. 

A r>ocond time manar.oment principle ta that a decision muse be made rcr,nrdln5* 
vhotlicr or not there can be overlapping of sub-unit accomplishment . In relating 
this principle specifically to an independent study project involving wide reading, 
the decision must be made that each unit has to be completed beforie a move to the 
tiext can t.ir.o place. An exception to this can occur with the Iftst step (deter- . 
,minin>', a thesis idea). That step may stand alone or be a part of some'of the other 
sub-unit processes. " 

Fa.llurt^ to adhere to the decision of completing** a sub-unit before moving to 
the next leads more often to chaos than to creativity for most students. It pre- 
vents tlwn from deliberately developing a focus and it encourages non-productive 
sido-trac'kin>;. For instance, a student ought to have all of the sources of infor--_ 
ni.aliui in front of him as he sits down to overview them for developing some per- 
spective a*nd for finding a manageable limitation. He is morefapt to complete the 
task of ovorviewing quickly if all the sources face him than if some are missing. 

In the latter case a student might be more easily tempted to read some materials 

> 

in depth prc-maturely. Completion of each sub-unit is in itself a reinforcing ^ 
activity f«>r continnrd .progression throughout the entire projoct. 

A_nM_r<l r'inio m.in; i ;.:i-mont principle is that priority-setting, must be done for 
tUo pt-r r (MU of ovorall time thnt should be spent on each sub-unit . For instance, 
time management specialists (Lakein, 1973) suggest that paper work be divided into 
"A" (hit;h) level and "C" (low) level priorities. One should spend most of his time 
on the '*A'' level tasks. % 

Following this line of/thinkit>g regarding, .an independent r/cudy project, the 
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iff 

prlnciplt' w.iuld imply Lhat more tirn<* ouj.'ht to be devoted to the step of rcddinyjr — \ 
reflecting: on passages to integrate ideas than on the steps of scarchinfx, expanding, 
and liiTutini'. Yet students report spending a disproportionate amount of time 
looking for materials, expanding, and limiting them. Often, the in-depth reading 
and interim ting is done too hurriedly and incompletely, 

A fourih principle is that a time schedule should be made for each ' sub-unit . 

Tlie aclKHiulc should indicate whether "massed" or "distributed" time is applied to 
each inift^ Such an indication is a key element in contributing to the efficiency 
of carryin;: out the project. Massed time refers to a relatively long unit of time 
without major breaks in it. Distributed time refers to shorter units of time brc- 
ken by c»t'l;or^^b^ivities . - 

For an independent -study project involving wide reading, massed timing is 
parLicuLirly important to apply to each of steps numbers two, three, four, and five. 
(Agai.i, refer to Fip,ure l.) A student ought, to complete an entire sub-unit in a 
sinf.lo i xLoTi'ird period of time (or at least in a couple of sittings close tof^cther 
in tinu ) • With massed timing much of the stimulus material is fresh in mind so 
one can keep more focused on issues and can raise questions. There is less chance 
of . forgctyin^; which actually occurs just from the passage of time. Also, students 
can more easily keep the skills/processes separate (and the entire^ process more 
efficient) if they repeatedly apply one skill to a number of sources before moving 
to anotlu'r skill within a single source, , 

A time schedule organized by pro jected time-amounts for sub'-units can enable 
a student to set smialler completion goals, and he can more easily tnonitor and find 
satisfaction in his progress. The notion that there is a boundary on the sub- 
unit task maV:es it less overwhelming and more manageable, 

A' fiYth principle is that the skills and processos nocossary for carryinv^ out 
evirh stop .mitrt be kno^^m and, put int6 practice by the person doing the task . It 
is often unclear what the'specific skills are that bring about successful comple- , 
tiph/of an independent^reading project. Then when students run into difficulty 
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with tho process it is often difficult to pinpoint the problem. 

There arc three r,cnoral skill or process areas that have to be applied for 
completing coctcnsive reading projects. They are the search skills, the flexible 
rcadiii>: skills, and cht^ processes by which ideas are intcjx^'iited. Some general 
suggestions will be given regarding the search sklllS;. More specific suggestions 
will be given for the reading skills and the processes which seem to aid Integra- ^- 
tion of ideas. 

Thi- search. skills involve choosing a topic and locating sources of information, 
A useful strategy for choosing a topic has been suggested by Williams &nd Long 
(1973. p. 110), They outline some starting points for students to consider if they 
have difficulty finding a topic: 1) Population--is there a certain group of persons 
of interest? 2) Behavior--is there a particular kind of behavior that wouldmerit 
study? 3) .Miidcl--is tlicre a special cricntation that appeals? 4) Technique or 
concept--within one's favorite system, is there a method that Is intriguing? 
5) Theoretical proposition — is there some aspect of a given theoretical orientation 
vhi.ch oil;'!:': to be held up to testing? 

Willians and Long suggest that if a student can respond to. one of these points, 
he has a place. to begin. And If he can respond to a few of them^ the topic will 
almo,st L'.U^nt i fy itself . 

Locating; materials can also be a problem if a student does not know library 
search skills. However, it is possible to work around this lack of skills by making 
Mtic of th.* s..ireh tichiu)! ee.y currently available. Information -search spc.cialists 
work in libraries, and they themselves can spend their time. locating the sources 
of irtfornauion. Computerized ' retrieval systems can quickly provide reference lists 
for topics. To use such help effectively requires a different set of skills on the 
part of the student. Uc must be a good ''client" for the information specialist. 
For instance, he must he, nble to think through appropriate key words. He must also 
know how to handle information quickly and to- make appropriate judgments regarding , 
the value of . a reference from the title, or absiliract of it, * 



Tliv .s,-c<md mjor set of skills necessary £ot successful nccomplishnent of 

\ - . . . V 

I : extensive r.:-.-iding projects are Che flexible reading skills. These skills can be 

;=lassin<.d as overviewing, skinming, in-depth roading, and synthesizing or organizing 
In. addition, these skills rausn be applied to the various technical, general exposi- 
tory, and n-irrative ci.ntcnt patterns found in books and articles. The skills will 

_ . __J^<-' discui.sed briefly along with instructional suggestions for developing then. 

A SL.uIent nusc know how to overview a'source for its thesis idea and organ*^!- 
azilon.,] cl<-vc-lopt;ient, as well as know how to overview a source for the topics. 
KeiKT.,! i.l.ysic.il structure, and aids to readers. If a student cannot^ recognize 
s;- thesis idc.i in 3. book or article fro/an overview, and if he cannot articulate 
this I.,; ior point, he certainly will/have difficulty writing his own thesis for a 
term p.i;H;r. 

Instructions can be given for such skills, however, to really learn them, 
stu<U-nt.-; rn.u us- them on their own mnterinls. For Instance, sei-king thesis ideas 

.from, ..:.-.-,-,m! k inds of sources in current use, writing these in one's own words, and 

t|;t.-n r,:. oiviuj-, feedback on tho work, would give' useful practice to a student. 

Aii..(l,. r n.-cessn'ry rt-adinf. skill is sklnimlnj-, or superficial reading. This • 
refers to reading the first sentence of paragraphs or some variation of that activity 
wf.th tli.h of seeking key words or ideas. Timed practice for using such techniques 
ill the sc-:.!cncs'' own materials is helpful. Another practice activity is to give 
;. a fixed tir.o amount (e.g. twenty minutes) for students to see how many sources 

(< .K. ari l.-i) they can cover superftciaUy. (Brief notes should bo taken on. 
mr, Jor ii>m' ni s . ) 

Knowing- some ways to make in-dcpth reading a more active process is parti- 
cularly relevant to situations calling for extensive reading. Marking idea focal 
points in passaj^es and having the intention to sunnnarize the pertinent points can 
aid Che active processing. Also, inten-ding to relate certain ideas in a source to 
_ , the major thesis increases the chance that the processing will be more active. 

ERIC 
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S"vn:l:«- i/ir.r. natorial across sources of informatii^n is a final skill which 
^nay ci»ns i. it-red as part of the reading process, Tliis means that a reader nust 
be able tro rt^cognize elements from more than one source which are similar or re- 
lated .aid which can be combined into a whole idea^ Students can practAC.c.,this 
proci ss by .c];.H>sing two books on a similar topic and then by looking for connecting 
elcnK-nts in them.- This- implies that they must overview each book to find passages 
wliich i.iU he read In depth and which can be the stimulus for nn attempt for synthc- 
sis. Ohis should be done within a given time period to encourage efficiency,) 

T'he third process necessary for successfv*l accomplishment of wide reading is 
that of idea integration. This is not completely distinct frocri the reading, and 
obviously* there is interaction vbetween .the reading process and the idea integration 
process. 

, . Ihi!; ; roress ' involves relating and ct>mbinfng ideas from two or ^"^y:^^^^^^^ 
learniu- oxV'^r iences , hopefully to produce more fully developed thinking_about a 
topic. S\-ru' focal points or elements from within one source wnich- can be related 
to tlii'si* of inoLhcr source include a position , pro'jlem, solution, consequence, im- 
plicatiiMi, reason, or process. These elements can be related to other currently 
read sarples^ to past reading, and to life experience^,. Outcome possibilities in- 
clude issues or energent questions, new ideas, evaluation, and applications. 

' There are certain surrounding conditions which tend to foster the integration 
procv.' s. (M,e of these involves the timing of the reading of different sources, 
•jhl s t It .iuK *»u>»;hL to.be fairly close together. Another ct>ndlLion involves the kind 
of notes la;.. 'n. They should focus on various aspects of issues.. Finally, there 
must he cor fort with making decisions on sources to skim, read, or skip. 

■J . ^ . . . • . 

Following this strategy for undertaking the reading' part of a term project has 

■ .• • i? . ■ ' , ■ 

''several advantages. First, it makes the task manageable, for both sequencing and. 

10- '• 
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timing , in «in interesting w.iy. Second', it provides internal relnf orcccr.cn t . With 
conplctiori of earlier sub-unit-s, there is more impetus to work on subsequent ones. 
Tliird, the strater,y takes into accmintu^htj'lr'ealities of pervasive forgetting. 
Fourth, it r.ivcs s^tructtrrc ^to the use of skills generally carried out in incomplete 
and dUi<xn\nc ways. Finally, it produces better quality in the written or oral 
ropiirt . • 
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